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toJn TONIGHT 

BATH University Hall<0225 
826 777): Mc-rtdith Monk (30) 
BEDFORD The Angel: The 



Cannonball (021 772 I405): 
Colin Oxley Quintet (3) MAC 
(021 440 4221): Svengali (11) 
Symphony Hall (021 236 
2392):Jack Dejohnette's 
Special Edition/Bheki Mscicku 
(4)TownHaiH02}236 
2392).-Courtney Pine (3); 
Dave Brubcck Quartet (11) 
BRIGHTON Concorde Club 
(0273 677 698): John 
Hammond (21);Jimmy 
Witherspoon (21) Zap Club: 
The Ex and Tom Cora (30) 
CAMBRIDGE The Junction 

COLCHESTER Arts Centre 
(0206 577 30i): Mick 
Hutton’s Straight Face (15) 
DARTINGTON Great Hall 
fO«fH 863073); Meredith 

EDINBURGH Queen’s Hall 
(031 668 2019): Tommy 
Smith Sextet (30); Macco 
Parkcr/Root Revisited (23) 
Usher Hall(031 228 1155): 
DaveBrubetkQc(14) 
GLASGOW City Hall (041 
227 55//); Dave BrubcckQt 
(15);MaceoParker/Roocs 



Brubcck Qt (i 2): RNCM<061 
273 4504); Balancscu Qr(l) 
Band On The Wall(06l 832 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

The Corner House (091 265 

NOTTINGHAM Old Vic 

Tavern (0602 41974): 
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University(0703 593 74n: 
Tony Bevan Trio (8) Turner 
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Mick Hutton's Straight Face 
(20); John Etheridge Qt (27) 
SWINDON Link Centre 
(0793 6// 181): Hornwcb(2) 
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Group (30) 
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Brubcck Qt (19); Tunde 
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Brothers (28); Meredith Monk 
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AN EDITOR'S IDEA 


tc 30s, i 


Jiehards have always been right. 


on the notion of jazz as a popular, 
i-art form. A group of young, ambitious, 

ing those ugly times, routinely barred from 
imple, the significant orchestras of their day - 


universal, h 


the social status quo. And so Bebop appeared, in a burst of 
furious dazzle, as a dullard-repellant, setting clear and im¬ 
mediate limits on who it wanted to be accepted and liked by; 
the rest could go hang. Cutting its losses to ram home its 
integrity, it defined itself against those who hated it; it 
sacrificed the genial accessibility of earlier master communica- 


linkers considered intellectually uppity, and promising, 
ou’d think, a certain bracing challenge, the beginning of 

isappointingly, as the definitive and the final word in a 

arns Being Left Out into a badge of pride. You'll recall all 
lose types who boasted they weren’t able to finish The Satanic 
'erses, or A Brief History Of Time. They know their place, 
ley’d like you to know, in the intellectual pecking order: and 


at angrily at 


id they're 


information to enter the club and enjoy, th 
highflown approach signals a lack of center 


everyday parlance. For a while it worked; The Daily Mirror was 
a bold and progressive experiment, seemingly successful. 
Somewhere in the mid-70s, it ended in Tabloid Tears, 
Orwell's longed-for '‘transparency" devolving into a false 

yourself in a self-satisfied world of glib solutions and reaction- 


call them the int 
cover; not simply 
up in a vaguely en 


is - of the m 
, not crying to 


duty, either; more like a basic part of self-preservation. No 

facts, context, background. "New Music”, "Modernism”, the 
"avant garde” - these are all areas where decades of necessary 

soul or rock can be easily (and needlessly) overawed by the 
sheer bulk of fact and history at the fingertips of insiders. 
Recent developments ("postmodernism”) are a minefield of 
unquestioned assumptions, buried prejudice, aesthetic "facts” 

danger that if you spend all your time laying out the ground 
conditions clearly, you never get to the interesting or impor¬ 
tant bits. A magazine like The Wire - an anti-specialist 
specialist magazine (or whatever it is that we are) - is 
constantly beset with the problem of how much knowledge we 
can assume on the part of our readers. It’s safe to say, in our 

we say? We're working on it. Every strategy, every theme, 
every thinkpiece is intended as a way to get across something 
chat matters, chat's being ignored, that others are frightened 
of facing. Difficulty for difficulty's sake is not our present aim. 

In the meantime, I’m delighted to be able to welcome 
George Lee and longtime Wire contributor Tony Herrington 
onto the team as Ad Manager and Deputy Editor respectively, 
and to thank Jonathan Romney, Biba Kopf and Ian Penman 
for the invaluable subbing work they put in while we were 

MARK SINKER, Editor 
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COMPETITION! 

In the grand tradition of Wire iargesse, this month we are pleased to offer 
readers the chance to win a free gratis copy of the all-new Penguin Guide To 
7azz On Record, the latest and most definitive guide to, er, jazz on record. 
Co-authored by long term Wire contributors Richard Cook and Brian Morton 
this essential addition to the jazz library scans the music’s complete recorded 
history, locating its most significant moments and cramming them into over 
1200 pages of illuminating analysis, informed comment and pithy insight. 
Complete with extensive discographical details on each entry, the Penguin 
Guide To Jazz On Record has the music wrapped up and covered — from Albert 
Ammons to John Zorn. Through the kind auspices of Penguin books, we have 
five copies of this landmark publication to give away. 


To WIN A COPY JUST ANSWER 
THESE THREE DISARMINGLY SIMPLE 
QUESTIONS AND SEND THE 
ANSWERS ON A POSTCARD TO 

Book Competition, Thi- Wire, 
Namara House, 45^6 Poland 
Street, London wiv mjf to 

REACH US BY 17 OCTOBER. 

1 Which drummer's various 
working BANDS HAVE ALL GONE 
UNDER THE NAME SPECIAL 

Edition? 

2 Which Danish composer 

WROTE THE MUSIC FOR MiLES 

Davis’ Aura! 

I Name the members of Wcxjdy 
Herman’s 'Four Brothers’ .sax 

SECTION. 

tequila. Kevyn Crammond, Kidderminster, A.K. Niemz, Bingham. Paul Smith, Lancaster, Anthony 
King, Torquay, Rachael Ball, London and Sarah Reynolds, Gorton all win a Snum/Wire T-shirt. Your 
prizes will be winging their way to you as soon as possible - But please be patient! 
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In the second part of our celebratory feature, 
Brian Morton takes a critical look at 
Mike >J<^estbrook’s recorded output over the years. 


In classical mythology, the name Pierides is 
applied not just to the Muses, but to the nine Thessalian girls 
who challenge them to a singing contest, and, losing, are 
turned into guttural magpies. If great artists thieve, rather 
than merely cravenly borrow, Mike Westbrook can legitimate¬ 
ly be called a magpie. 

So his use, on the astonishing Westbrook-Rosshii (hat ART 
6002 CD, 1986), of Rossinis "La Gazza Ladra" (a theme that 
had re-entered popular consciousness via A Clockuwk Orange 
and the Lone Ranger theme) may have touched a chord of ironic 

models (with Ellington only the most obvious, celebrated 
without false modesty in the original themes of On Duke's 
Birthday (hat ART 6021 CD, 1984)), he seems content to rob 
from the rich and pass on the spoils. Like Ellington, his skills 
as an improvisor are not primarily those of an instrumentalist. 
Westbrook’s piano playing is functional, a combination of 
Ellington's broad-brush approach and Monk's faux-naif man¬ 


ner - it can seem unadventurous relative to the scope and 
ambition of his compositional work. If it's become a cliche to 
say that Ellington's instrument was the whole jazz orchestra, 
Westbrook reejuires a more abstract and ironic variation: he 
improvises also with genre and with the boundaries of genre. If 
Ellington lies behind the early and mid-period big-band 
Westbrook compositions (such as the still-to-bc reissued 
Metropolis and Citadel!Room 31 ^, Novus ND 74987, which has 
been putting out valuable material from a little considered but 
highly inventive decade in jazz) — ^4•ith “Creole Love Call" also 
covered on LoivIDream and Variations (Transatlantic/Line 
TACD 9-00788 CD, 1976) - purely musical debts are offset 
by Westbr(K)k's developing interest in the boundaries of music 
and verse, theatre, the plastic arcs and agit-prop, which has led 
him to reconsider the work of Brecht and Weill and The 

W L s T B ROOK B L L o N ci s to a long-standing En- 


iJiwm 



gUsh musical trudicion - most closely associated (though 
Westbrook is from semi-rural High Wycombe) with the 
Lancashire Catht)lic background out of which John Lennon 
emerged - under whose wry whimsicality lies a dark thread of 
s(Kial romanticism and protest. Westbrook’s Blake settings on 
Bright As Fire (Impetus IMP 18013 CD/LP/MC, 1980) are 
exemplary, sternly-avoiding both the diatonic, folksy banality 
and the OTT "visionary" mannerisms that creep into the work 
of other composers seduced and wrong-footed by Blake’s 
apparent "simplicity.” Though most light in touch, the 
Beatles arrangements on 0^Abbey Rmc/ (TipToe 888805 CD, 
1989) are highly ambiguous in import; "Maxwell’s Silver 
Hammer”, ’’She Came In Through The Bathroom Window" 
and ’’Come Together” carry an impact out of all reasonable 
proportion to their actual content, and even "Mean Mr 
Mustard" and ’’Polythene Pam” acquire an impressive stature. 

It’s a remarkable gift and one which Westbrook has 
sustained throughout his recording career. His regular groups 
- the early Concert Band, which included John Surman, the 
mixed-media Cosmic Circus, which paved the way for much of 
his later theatrical work, the jazz-rock Solid Gold Cadillac, 
and more recently the Brass Band — have drawn on a startling 
range of musical and performance backgrounds. The only one 
of Westbrook’s earlier large-scale compositions for band still 
surviving is the marvellous CitaclellRimni 3 /5, so named for the 
room in Leeds Polytechnic where much of the music was 
written. The piece is a typical mixture of bright, brassy 
themes, stretched over a hard rock beat, but with considerable 
rhythmic and harmonic variation. Surman is the featured 
soloist, on all three of his horns. Westbrook himself performs 
very little, leaving piano duties to the New Zealander Dave 
MacRae. There are hints of later developments in Westbrook’s 
use of a children's skipping chant on "View From The 
Drawbridge’’. At the heart of the piece are two tender love 
songs (one called just that, “Love Song”), a blowing piece 
called "Pastorale" and, as on NietropoHs, two collective 
improvisations: "Bebop De Rigueur” and the magnificent 
"Sleeper Awaking In Sunlight”, scored mainly for clarinets and 
baritone saxophone. 

Or T H V. regular groups the Brass Band has been the most 
personal and the most problematic. Westbrook, together with 
Kate Barnard (now also Westbrook) has devised a remarkable 
series of performances/cntcrtainments which blend elements of 
jazz, popular song, verse and theatre. The finest of these are 
The Cortege (to be re-issued later this year by Enja) and its dark 
thematic twin, Loneion Bridge is Broken Down (Venture VED 13 
CD, 1987), which presents broadly the same drama of 
life-in-death-in-life. Perhaps the purest and most straightfor¬ 
ward, though (in the absence of the underrated and currently 
unavailable Mama Chicago), is the trio Love For Sale (hat ART 
6061 CD, 1985), which weaves a remarkable range of sources 
(including Blake again) into a coherent performance that 
balances social anger, sentiment and purely formal control. 


The unifying factor, as in much of Westbrook’s work, is Kate 
Westbrook’s remarkable voice. "England Have My Bones" 
features it at its most Grand Guignol, but she is equally 
capable of a whisky-and-nicotine romanticism, as on "Lush 
Life”, and of a husky purity reminiscent of the classical 
contralto Kathleen Ferrier. Her own overdue solo debut. 
Goodbye. Peter Lorre {Un^ FECD 9.01060 CD, 1991), overdoes 
the vocal costume-changing a little, but is still undeniably 
effective. The only item in the catalogue that is a thumping 
disapjwintment is the early For The Record (Transatlantic/Line 
9.00785 CD, 1975). Westbrook contributes typically simple, 
thought-out accompaniments, bur too much of the drama is 
left to'the voices. 

The instrumental recipe works rather better on Pierides 
(Corc/Line COCD 9-00377 CD, 1986). This was originally 
conceived as a dancc/theatre piece and known as Pier Rides, a 
stroke of wry anglicization that brings the mythological 
singing contest within the compass of a coastal talent show. 
Westbrook’s later orchestral works have been tighter and less 
detailed than the beautiful abstract impressionism of Metropo¬ 
lis, which, along with the classic early Marching Song, is his 
best non-vocal work. Two of the later pieces afford an 
interesting comparative exercise. Unlike Westbrook-Rossini, 
which treats the “La Gazza Ladra” theme almost as if it were a 
show-tune standard featuring solo improvisations. On Duke's 
Birthday is a set of original scores which reflect the spirit of 
Ellington’s compositions and arrangements, bur which refer to 
them only subliminally. Neither approach is that of a 
pasticheur. Westbrook’s arrangements are clean-limbed and his 
big bands have a simplicity and directness of detail very little 
different from the vocal trios and quartets. The studio CD of 

the same material; some of the solos, from Lindsay Cooper’s 
snakcr-charmer sopranino in particular, lack the spontaneity of 
the live sec, but the sound is very much better. 

The long London Bridge set derives something from T.S. 
Eliot’s aural soundscapes in "The Waste Land”, drawing 
together musical elements from Berlin, Prague and Vienna 
with a logic that recalls Ellington’s unfussy, theme-by-cheme 
approach to suites and which is recalled in Lindsay Cooper’s 
own recent Oh. Moscow. The final "Picardie" section is one of 
Westbrook’s most successful and moving settings, a pastoral 
contrast to the urban modernism celebrated in earlier part. As 
with all his music, the arrangements are spare, imaginative 

Westbrook has been substantially documented on record. 
The results are by no means as consistent as the quality of his 
imagination might suggest. In some cases, as on parts of 
Pierides and the Rossini, they don’t quite repay the sheer sense 
of risk; in others, as in parts of Loi>e For Sale, there is a drift 
toward pastiche. However, collectively they establish West¬ 
brook as one of the most significant jazz composers of his 
generation, a figure whose reputation even now is more 
substantial ^road than at home. ■ 




'* ‘“SCP'BE SUBSCRIBE SUBSCRIBE 
SUBSCRIBE SUBSCRIBE SUBSCRIBE 

. . . and journey back to the heady days ofBrit-Funk, 
courtesy of the Ensign label. 


Taking out a new subscription to The Wire will turn out to be one of the best decisions you ever made. 

Not only do you get twelve issues of the world's most provocative music magazine delivered straight to your 

door (saving yon money and the effort of having to trek down to the newsagents every month) but you also get a free CD! 

This month we are well chuffed to be able to offer new 
subscribers a copy of one of the UK soul underground’s most 
sought after classics-Incognito’s 1981 debut album Jazz 
Funk, which has just been reissued on Ensign Records. 

Alongside such groups as Light Of The World, Freeez and Hi- 
Tension, Incognito were in the vanguard of late 70s/early 80s 
UK jazz fusion. Under the influence of Weather Report, 
Herbie Hancock and Azymuth, the group combined sambas, 
street funk, hard edged jazz and sweet soul ballads into one 
irresistible mix. Masterminded by guitarist Jean Paul ’Bluey' 
Maunick.y^zz Funk also features input from such 
heavyweights of the London club circuit as Light Of The 
World’s Peter Hinds and ’Tubbs’ Williams and Jazz Warriors 
saxophonist Ray Carless. Now signed to the Talkin' Loud 
label ,Funk presents one of the mainstays of current UK 
dance music at an early peak in their career. 



And how do you go about getting your hands on this dance floor classic? S’easy. Just fill in the subscription form that fell out of the 
magazine when you picked it up and send it, with cheque or credit card number, to Incognito New Subscriptions, The Wire, 45—46 
Poland Street, London WIV 3DF. Your free CD will then appear, as if by magic, a short time later (but please be patient - they 
don’t always arrive before your first copy oiThe Wire)'. 

Subscription Rates: UK subscribers (12 issues) —£20; USA subscribers (12 issues) — $50; European subscril^ers (including Eire) (12 
issues) — £25; Other overseas subscribers: Surface mail (12 issues) —£25; Air Mail (excluding Europe) (12 issues) — £40. Payment by 
UK sterling, cheque, international money order, Eurocheque or US $ cheque. 
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FUTURES 
& PASTS 

MUSIC’S 

TIMELINES 


We were intending to kick off our Futures & Pasts issue with 
an 80th birthday celebration for a man whose groundbreaking 
work at the frontier of music has dominated the century. 

Sadly history caught up with us - John Cage died 25 days short of 80. 
The theme survives by way of a tribute to a man who transformed 
the way many of us heat and understand music today - a look at 
past notions of the future, present notions of the past, and so on; 
at music - as Brian Eno nearly put it - before and after history; at the timelines of our ancestors, 
successors and contemporaries. 

Music is in a state of flux - no better time 
to consider changes that might have been, 
perspectives that could still arise. 




CAGED 


Mark Sinker pays to tribute to 
the most significant figure in 
modern music's break with the past. 


This c o LI 
who didn't eve 
get its name rig 
The Wimp picti 



ip-cartoon The Lady & 
i. performance of John 


because the idea’s so on the nose, so Cage-tan. Where his obits 
elsewhere have been politely, learnedly extensive, nods to his 



e reach a music 
produced through the aid of electrical instruments which will 
make available for musical purposes only any and all sounds 
that can be hc-ard.” This sounds more prophetic than it perhaps 
was: Busoni in Europe, Cowell in America, Varese in both, 
had all already been preaching the (theoretical) transformation 

technology. 

But Cage, not-entirely-favoured pupil of Schoenberg, de¬ 
voted himself not just to a lifetime in music, and not just to 
the appropriate birthing of a Modern Music through technolo¬ 
gy: his Imaginary Landscapes series in the 40s would deploy 
oscillators, radios, magnetic tape, even turntable¬ 
scratchmixing; later he’d pioneer interractive ambient/ 
environmental computer-music. He also devoted himself to a 
vision of a new kind of being in the world, a radical ethical 
re-appraisal of the purpose of art, with New Music out of 
technology the channel and focus for all this. 

All the innovations would have happened anyway. Far more 
significant is the advice he gave to one of the elderly patrons of 
the music festival at Black Mountain College in the early 50s — 
she arrived early, to bag the best seat, and asked him where he 
thought it might be. His answer is the truest expression of his 
philosophy of music, his politics, his influence: all the seats, 
he told her, would be the best. He was making a music where 
everyone is in the best seat. Hence 4'33", the ultimate 
inside-outing piece (''silence” not a good name for it: the other 
sounds you now hear are the music — anyone can play it, and it 
doesn’t matter where you’re sitting . . .). Factor in the 

performer, improv and script, collapse: his multi-media dance 
events, where cultural hierarchy is ousted by collage; or his 
late, great, concrete-poetry grand operas, where grammar (and 
thus God) are happily challenged. 

this has been his perilous legacy — the idea that there's art 
anybody can perform, anyone can listen to, that things can be 
done that don't need years of training to appreciate, just a 
momentary clearing of the mind. Schoenberg, the revolution- 

no composer, “but an inventor - of genius” (a very European 
response, of awe-filled dismissal, to an American inheritor of 
the pragmatic tradition of Thomas Edison, Thoreau the 
philosopher/pencil-maker. Whitman singing the body elec¬ 
tric). Stravinsky, more astutely, recognised the naive, trans¬ 
cendental force of American democracy at work when he asked: 
“Is it only that Mr Cage does things that Europeans would not 
dare do and that he does them naturally and innocently, not as 
self-conscious stunts? Whatever the answers, no sleight of 
hand, no trap-doors, are ever discovered in his performances: 
in other words, no ‘tradition’ at all, and not only no Bach and 
no Beethoven, but also no Schoenberg and no Webern either. 
This is impressive, and no wonder the man on your left keeps 
saying sehr interessant 



GERT DE RUYTER 


All of which was long ago, in his blazing youth. If 
commentary continues to assume that music's much the same, 
and him unchanged within it, it's becase his shadow, today, is 
thrown so far that much of academic or "serious” music doesn’t 
even notice how eclipsed it has thus become. The 60s, a decade 
with an inescapably Cage-ian charge, ethically and aesthetical¬ 
ly, revolve round a notion that everything ought to be open to 
everyone: no idea remains so repellent to hysterical conserva¬ 
tives as this particular assault on authority and the old order, 
and it's because it’s travelled so far, ungluing so much, that 
master and disciples - think of the influence Yoko Ono and 
Brian Eno have had on everyday pop/punk culture — are still so 
often cast aside as irrelevant jokes. 

Rules persist less as necessary guidelines to how to make 
great music, than as pointers to the limits of this or that 
community (read “clique”) - you accept them, you’re "one of 
us". He opened a door no one else had seen, a door to a world 
where ail rules could be questioned; a door his supposed p>eers 
only very gingerly looked through: what they thought they 
saw (and heard) frightened them. Cage’s pupils — Morton 
Feldman, Christian Wolff, David Tudor, Earl Browne, 
LaMonte Young, Yoko Ono, Nam June Paik - squared their 
shoulders and went through it, leaving workaday careers 
behind for ever. “Art is a sort of experimental station in which 
one tries out living,” he argued. For him, living entailed 
tranquility, even disengagement, perhaps a species of Eastern 
fatalism, where beliefs and passions are burdens, traps, 
ephemera, maya (the illusion of reality); where “reality" is 
nothingness — or oneness; no divisions; no distinctions; no 
categories. He wanted sounds to “be themselves,” which 
chance effected, and machines too. He wanted the same for 
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(IF.RT DERUYTER 


Composer and writer James Nye 
recalls the man he met two years ago, 
and the impression he made. 


eib«.wj We ace in the university staff club bar. The door bore 
the legend: Members Only. “D'you think they'll let us in?" I 
asked Cage; “D’you chink they shouldn’t?!" he responded. 


child (f.ao-7iu) Was laughing and smiling all the time, his 
gentle presence was chat of a benign octogenarian child, 
prompting one acquaintance to speculate about "senility”. But 
behind the childlike demeanour were eyes chat flashed intelli¬ 
gence; he was as quick-witted as ever. 

Lunch was fished from a plastic bag: a corn-on-the-cob, 
Scottish oat biscuits, sweet potato, and a green thing which 
turned our to be a stalk of broccoli. “I nibbled off the florets 
earlier," he explained. All was carefully divided into two and 
eaten with contentment and solemnity. It was a kind of 


We spoke only a little; there was nothing to say, so we said 


On the Gulf War uiien raging): Why can't we learn to 
share the Earth's resources?" I said: "We should shoot our 
‘leaders' into space and He interrupted; and spank their 
bottoms!" 

We spoke of Satie, my first musical hero. "Mine too, David 
Tudor played the Mm? des Pat/ires at my father's funeral." It 


{c:«.uKhi On the 2()th August I received a postcard from my 
friend the poet David Gascoyne, informing me of the death of 
John Cage. (I'm glad to have heard this from a poet.) No 

lift-. At the time I was writing an article to celebrate Cage's 
80th birthday for The Wire and had hermetically scaled myself 
from the distractions of the media, sick of experiencing the 
world’s events edited and processed through the atrophied 
nervous system of battle-weary hacks. Oo you chink »eriou.s 
musk- i-i serious en..uKh.> {H.iok 0*1} Not that Cage’s death gained 
much media attention - except in the "quality” press, where 
letters of protest were s(M)n received, suggesting that the 
author of 4'55" could not be taken seriously, and did not 
warrant the full page obituary he'd been given. 

I MET John Cage at the Glasgow Musica Nova festival in 
depression, and the enormous sympathy and kindness he 

love of Erik Satie and cats, and we were soon talking like old 
friends; he had a gift of making you feel you had known him 

(.GUsgO'K WA ■a 'wvrtW ca'prtfa.H {or vegetanan food); Cage 
offered to share his macrobiotic lunch with me. we have 


wi»U4»ni seems childish il.tut-Txu'i PicRsso Said that every child is 

up. KiKhc no 

The solution 



4’i5" may have been inspired by the blank canvases (“A canvas 
is never blank") of Cage's friend the painter Robert Rauschen¬ 
berg. No blank canvas, no empty space - no silence- 

felt that sounds arc sounds, and as such are not to be pushed 
around as men incline to push other men around; they should 

(.saciV) We're so used to pretending that words mean things 
that we forget that they mean only what we^choose to pretend 

Likewise with sounds; they express only themselves. No 


from composition ir 

utilising ambient sounds ("silence") and ocher chance methods: 
flrpptni? coins, the I CArog, obseevievg vmpetfeccswvs m paper. 
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TAKING 

MODERN 

CULTURE 

BY 

STRATEGY 


Brian Eno talks to 
Mark Sinker about 
past, present and 
future — and what 
happens in a world 
where nothing’s 
any longer certain. 
Richard Burbridge 
captures a fleeting 
moment. 
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in the right (or the wrong) moment about nothing less than 
itself, as sounclscape. It would have happened anyway - Satie 
willed it, recording/broadcasting technology perhaps enforced 
it - but Eno articulated it for the rock'n’roll masses. 

”... a very easy trick,” he admits. “Anyone could have 
done it.” To treat one zone in music as the map of itself (glam 
rock, let’s say), and inwoduce offcuts of the maps of another 
(post-Cage experimentalism, let’s say); and to show the result, 
as nonchalantly as you can, to whoever you can get to take 
notice. To take the sting - the "meaning," the "history," the 
"sincerity” - out, while you re-configure the context. To point 
out, mildly (but to explosive effect), by indirection (with maps 
and charts), that our survival in a world overfull of inadequate 
(because contradictory) absolute principles entails just such a 
pragmatic relativism. 


ihe logical consequence of letting the processes and technology share your 
conceptual burden ~ twilight music perfectly suited to the passivity 
Eno's approach cultk'ates" - Lester Bangs in The Village Voice, 
1978. revieiving Another Green World 

H i. M M. T a previous acquaintance - avant garde saxist 
Andy Mackay - on a train one day, and ran away with him to 
set up the world’s first ironic-effective BritPopArt rock group; 

he did, because he was in those days working to be the UK’s 
Steve Reich, a music-noise tape-loop boffin in experimental 
hogheaven. Next stop; “Do The Strand", "The Bogus Man”, 
No Pussyfooting. Here Come The Warm Jets^ ambience. Obscure 
records, Bowie, Talking Heads, video art . . . 

. . . and then a long loop our of music (except by pervasive 
influence and occasional lowkey release) for more than a 
decade. His decade, the PoMo decade, the 8()s, when the old 
languages of cultural hierarchy failed, and were seen to fail; and 

had the right — the duty? — to try. From the Christian Right to 
the Shining Path; from Jeff Koons to George Bush to you the 
reader, far more cynical charlatans than Eno seemed sometimes 
to fashion careers out of this vanishing of all possible principle; 
". . . since political claims always have to be framed in a 
language of certainty and absolutes, and since political action 
has to happen in a pragmatic, real way - because it has to 
negotiate with the non-absoluteness of the world - then there’s 
a disparity. It’s what I call the Gulf Crisis.” 

Which makes his Gulf War less a war on authenticity or 
sincerity in themselves (because in themselves they only exist 
in the ill-tempered fictions we make for our foundations), but 
against the proliferation of false sincerity and bogus authentic¬ 
ity; against the demand that the buck stop here. Jeff Koons is 
not George Bush because he’s at least honest about his 
insincerity; who or what does that make you? (And what does all 
this casual appropriation of moral and political issues for 
art-modelling purpose make Eno?) 


The single is called “Fractal Zoom". Seemingly dud title; 
the chief coloniser of the Imaginary Landscape, the armchair 
Columbus of the aural Virtual World, doesn’t need credibility 
leg-ups from overexposed video game jargon. Fabulous 
geography is his business - territories explored, Fourthworld 
maps made: "On Some Faraway Beach” (which "Fractal Zoom” 
resembles - willed fraudulence aside, there is certainly such a 
thing as an Eno-signature, a self-similarity even he can’t 
Another Green World-, "Over Fire Island"; "By This 
“Through Hollow Lands”; "Inland Sea”; “Lizard 
“Warszawa”; "Neukoln”; "Moss Garden”. On Land-, 
The Plateaux of Mm-ors-, Dream Theory In M.alaya . . . 

A fractal zoom is a computer-graffix effect, a mathematical 
process of detail-imaging that allows a simulated map (of 
fictional coastline, typically) to be enlarged, to whatever scale 
- a dizzying trick, even on-screen, as if an impossibly tiny 
tumbling to Earth: the wiggliness of some 
faraway beach gradually, even infinitely magnified. Is this the 
Pacific Seaboard, or the edge of an Oregon rockpool? 

If his created objects have been perhaps little more than SF 
jumpdoors from one such terrain to another - another easy 


romantic confusion, maps with territories, art with life. The 
fractal zoom only happens on-screen - but you still feel 
yourself falling. Affectlessness is attempted, not achieved. We 
try to be cheerful (but fail) as our conceptual maps are ripped 
up and repatched — as willed cultural choices telescope down 
into meaninglessness, as trivialities balloon into real-life 
political facts: 

. . the haircut doesn’t exist in the abstract, it’s very 
contextual and very local in time and space, and when you 
engage in these things, you are actually identifying a locality 
in time and space that you feel you have a special attachment 
to, a special investment in. And chat usually is defined by 
what it negates also: your faith in this indicates a non-faith in 
certain other things normally. In fact it indicates direct 
opposition. So what you say to someone when you say 
‘Beethoven and Bolan,' in the same breath [chuckles], you 

for myself are not intact any longer. Because these things used 
to be in opposition to one another. Therefore my picture is in 
danger of falling apart. My sense of certainty, and therefore my 
sense of the reliability of my judgment about things, and 
consequent actions, is called into play. It’s like saying to 
somebody, look, this map you’ve been using all this time is all 
wrong. This isn’t here - and there’s no road from here to here, 
and actually the main highway is here. And they suddenly 
chink. Fuck me. I’m lost. It is a very serious thing, I think. 
One thing I like about British pop music fans is chat they are jo 
serious about it. It’s life and death.” 

" B K i A N Eno is an agent from some other time and som other 
place who seems to know something we don't hut should" - from the 
1978 Crawdaddy review of Before & After Science. 
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"...TO N o T meet a deadline for me is sort of an internal 
failure of the whole work: I feel I haven't done it right. And I 
really expect everyone I work with to meet deadlines. It’s very 
important. What happened last year was that I made a record, 
to a deadline, and then when I sent it to Warners they said, 
'Oh, actually, it turns out there's a lot of other records being 

five month delay, they were talking about, right over the 


Christmas bulge. And I said, 'Well, you know, this record 

into a big discussion about it: they said, 'Don't you Mieve in 
iti'' And I said. 'Yes, well, I do mw. But I'm sure I won't by 
February. I'll want to have made a different record by then. 
Even the delay that currently exists between finishing some¬ 
thing and releasing it is too long for me - because by the time 
it comes out. I’m nor there any longer. So I withdrew that 
whole album, actually. It wasn’t released." 

Not released; but reviewed in The Wire. Which is, of 
course, currently, his favourite magazine: or so he says. 
Because it takes seriously the notion that what you say ought 
to be as much cheerfully primed provocation {our motto: 
HAVE FUN STARTING ARGUMENTS) as tiresome reitera¬ 
tion of "principles”, which you straightaway refuse to discuss 

"That’s also a big part of releasing things to me - it’s 
wanting to make a contribution to whatever cultural discus¬ 
sion 1 think is going on at the time. That's in fact the most 
thrilling part for me. Thar's the part where I measure my 

appointed if I released something and it suddenly didn’t sell 
anything. And of course I'd be pleiised if I suddenly sold two 

what I'm making decisions on. What really thrills me is to 

continued on page 73 
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T H h < I A s s I (. image of Gerry Mulligan dates from the 
1950s, when he was the tall, reedy, crew-cut figurehead of 
Cool Jazz, bent over the baritone saxophone. Along with Chet 
Baker, Mulligan came to exemplify the cool ethos, and he has 

with his Re-Birth of the cLl project, echoing the famo^us 
collaborative session of 1949-50, which later came to be 
associated primarily with Miles Davis. Mulligan was born in 
New York City in April 1927, and began as a writer and 

great Swing band arrangers of the 193'Os and early 1940s, the 


cool 
ruler 


The Cool has just been 
rebirthed — and Gerry 
Alulligan, who was there 
the first time, talks to 
ICenny Ivlathieson about 


his career, then and 
since, and about writing, 
arranging and baritone 
tone. 


hero, Duke Ellington, and the likes of Count Basic, the 
Dorseys, Jimmy Lunceford, or Artie Shaw. Mulligan cites 
these men - Duke himself, Billy Strayhorn, Jimmy Mundy, Sy 
Oliver, Gil Evans - as his first real influences, more than any 
of the great instrumentalists. 
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post-war descendencs of chose bands, led by Claude Thornhill 
(where he got to know Gil Evans) and by drummer Gene 
Krupa, who first really honed the young Mulligan’s awareness 
of the textural possibilities in 20ch century classical music. 
Krupa used to carry a record player on the road — no simple 
matter in those dajs - and loved to play Ravel in particular for 
the musicians in the band. He found an enthusiastic convert in 
Mulligan. 

■'1 started out as a writer, before I ever thought about being 
a professional player. I started writing for the big bands, but 
interestingly enough, jazz playing, which is primarily impro¬ 
visation, calls on the same functions of the brain that 
composing does, but in totally opposite ways. Improvising is 
what happens when you turn the switch and start along the 
cracks, it is the joy of making something happen in the 
moment and being able to steer it as you go, making instant 
choices, snap, snap, snap. 

"In writing you have to make those very same choices, but 
once it’s down it always has to be the same, and it can be very 
difficult to sustain those choice-making processes through the 
slow process of getting it down on paper. It can also be very 
difficult to maintain the sense of continuity when you are 
writing, because you become so involved with the mechanics 
of what you are doing. In one bar you suddenly find an idea 
about the voicings or the textures, and it can totally cake you 
away from the overall section that you are writing." 


T H 1-. STAMP of the Swing era has never been eroded in 
Mulligan's music, as player or writer. He favours a lightly- 
textured, flowing style, relying on grace rather than volume, 
with a special liking for the whispered effects which can be 
achieved by players who understand the virtues of playing 
pianissimo, but without any loss of intensity. 

"There was music on the radio all the time in the 1930s, 
and there were lots of great bands around, and not only great 
bands, but a great enthusiasm within the bands. Even dance 


to broaden the musical possibilities. I think chat is why the 
big band years, which were of relatively short duration, are 
now thought of as a golden age. You don’t think like that 
when it’s happening, of course - I just thought that was the 




In 1951, Mulligan turned his attention to a small group, 
and formed the first of his quartets without a chordal 
instrument, featuring the crumpet of the lace Chet Baker. He 
kept it going throughout the decade, exploring the contrapun¬ 
tal possibilities with subsequent brassmen, including trumpe¬ 
ters Jon Eardley and Arc Farmer and valve trombonist Bob 
Brookmeyer, while also expanding the concept into a sextet, 
with Zoot Sims on tenor saxophone and a {permutation of two 
brass players. 

If Swing remains Mulligan’s formative influence, he was 
quick to understand chat the era of that music had already all 
but gone by the end of the war. Instead, he developed a new 
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MULLIGAN 


direction which enabled him rc 
absorbed from the Swing bands into a 
idiom, retaining much of the old style, bi 
new voice which was very much his own. 

Thar process took shape in his involvement in the Miles 
Davis Nonet recordings in 1949 and 1950, sessions which 
later came to be tagged with that Birth of the Cool label, and 
came to fruition in the Quartet. The clarity, swing and 
rhythmic and harmonic invention of Cool Jazz, all less frenetic 
chan the parallel evolution of bebop, proved to be the ideal 
vehicle for Mulligan, but also produced a notorious West 


"Well, I must admit that I never really paid much at 
to it because 1 never really felt like a West Coaster. I had 
moved to California because the opportunities were getting 
slimmer and slimmer in New York. Those were very tough 
times, and there wiis very little left. There had been a lot going 
on, a lot of us were very idealistic at the time and we made 
things happen, but chat petered out, and the big bands died 
off after the war, and there was also a whole atmosphere which 
I didn't much like. 

“When I got to California, I didn't feel like a West Coaster 
at all, I didn't have any particular desire to live there or to 
work in the studios or any of chat stuff. I don't have the kind of 
personality that can stand chat kind of work. Anonymously 
playing soundtracks is not my idea of music. Coming from 
New York meant chat the guys who were playing bop were all 
friends of mine anyway, and people chat 1 had played with, so I 
didn't feel separated from them at all. I always felt that to a 
certain extent it was a kind of journalistic pigeon-holing that 
made this kind of polarisation. 

"I suppose it was later on chat I realised that there was some 
reaction amongst cl 
resented the success of Coo! Jazz in California, and that broke 
down into the white guys against the hard-blowing black guys 
in New York, but I never felt like a part of any of that. For me 
it was just a question of working. I had my group and my own 
focus in the music. When you are working in other people's 
bands, your focus gets scattered, you have to go where the 
opportunities cake you, but now I had my focus, and chat was 

“I guess that maybe isolated me from a lot of the attitudes 
which were going around, and I'm glad about chat, because it 
seems like a great deal of hostility and antagonism grew up 
over chose years." 


own name, and has continued to work on and off in that 
format ever since. Despite the considerable impact he has 
made with smaller groups, the large ensemble has lent itself to 
his particular style of writing and arranging, which has gone 
on to encompass, albeit less successfully, orchestral comjwsi- 


“I can't say I enjoy the act of writing, but that is the 
physical part. Once it's written, 1 enjoy it a lot. With the 
quartet, the trick is to write frameworks which allow for the 
maximum amount of improvisation. You have to cry to 
anticipate the approach of impmvisation that you should cake, 
try to lead the thing where you want to go within chat 
framework. With the big band you have to spell it out, 
because you can't leave it up to improvisation with a fifteen- 
piece band, although I know there arc bands which have cried 
chat, bur I'm not going to discuss what I think about the 
results. ... I want music to be beautiful. 

"It's really textures that you are dealing with in the big 
band — there are all kinds of textural possibilities which simply 


which arc quite different from the small group, which is why I 
enjoy doing both things. I like having the availability of the 
textures to do that, but I also like the freedom of the small 
band, where the whole thing is the inter-relation of the four 
voices, the way in which the people involved make different 
things happen. Each of them has a function for me and I’m 
glad I don't have to make a choice to only do one or the other. 
That would be a strait-jacket." 

If Mulligan is perhaps content to play the way he knows 
best these days, that is still an impressive sound. The 
saxophonist runs an even tighter ship than in the past, 
distinguished by a slick, subtle, lightly textured ensemble 
counterpoint behind his finely burnished, beautiful baritone. 
It is an aesthetic approach which, 1 discovered, leaves no space 
for experimentation with electronics. 

"Well, as a listener I’m fascinated with the possibilities, 1 
suppose, but if you are a writer writing for synthesized 
ensembles, you can get away with a whole lot of stuff that you 
can’t do with acoustic instruments, so I’m always interested to 


"1 have a very complex synthesizer ai 
primarily as a writing tool, but I don't think of it at all as a 

of the electronic keyboards. They arc good for creating certain 
kinds of atmospheres, but only as a separate orchestration 
possibility, never as a substitute for the piano. 

"Consequently, when you use it, it creates a different kind 
of mood. I did play with one keyboard player for a while, 
Mitch Forman, who liked to play it, and we cried taking one 
on the road to give him that chance. 1 did it once and I'll never 
do it again — carrying your own there’s always something 
happens to it, or it doesn't work rigK’c, and if you cry to get 
re playing, they usually don't work either, or 
ng, and your piano player 
up spending all his time worrying about this damned 
instead of the music. 

"That happens a lot, it seems to me. People have become a 
little obsessed by the mechanical toys which are going around. 
The technology starts to take over from the music, and I care 
about what's/w/i/? the music, not what's outside. . . I 
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Is Early Music fixed for 
all time, like the Acropolis, 
or is it, like “New Music”, 
an area of nebulous 
choices and hard-to-define 
processes? Brian Morton talks 
the philosophy and implications 
of music archeology 
with Radio 3’s Graham Dixon. 


I N T H r: early 1960s, the Kclvingrove arc gallery in 
Glasgow acquired a new curator. Tom Honcyman quickly 
made himself notorious for two things; buying the controver¬ 
sial Dali Crucifixion, inspired by the vision of San Juan de la 
Cruz; and daring to clean part of the gallery's stock of Old 
Masters. Act one revealed a city still riven by a straight-edge 
sectarian divide. Act two yet more uncomfortably revealed 
that underneath the gluey patina of industrial smoke and shc*er 

vulgar paletre, not at all in muted browns and mossy greens. 
In her essay on the Getty museum in The While A//;//w_(a title 
that has a peripheral bearing on our subject here) Joan Didion 

skewed. The Hefner spread and the Mafia palaces of Miami 
may be closer to Augustinian interior design than the "distres¬ 
sed" look we have come to expect. "Ancient marbles were not 
always attractively faded and worn. Ancient marbles once 
appeared just as they appear here: as strident, opulent evidence 
of imperial power and acquisition . . . The old world was once 
discomfittingly new, or even nouveau . . .” This Didion calls 


Time has been rough-handed. We do not know whether 


















































Early Music continued from page 31 


ness with scratchy sounds. Dixon agrees that the glossy 
packaging of a composer like Gesualdo in the ECM New Series 
is a very mixed blessing. The music is presented almost 
without context, and while Dixon is impressed by the 
extraordinary musicianship of the Hilliard Ensemble, he finds 
it difficult to accept music of this sort supported only by the 
anachronistic philosophies of the accompanying texts. 

The phenomenal success of Arvo Part, a contemporary 
composer who turned away from radical modernism to 
embrace "early music" procedures, becoming in the process the 
lynchpin of the ECM New Series, is equally interesting. Here, 
a hint of New Age-ism has softened the remarkable "tough¬ 
ness" of Part’s texts, stripping them of the great intellectual 
burden they were intended to carry, but also of the courage 
their public articulation demanded. 

T H r. w t) R [5 s mean something. In Glasgow, the Dali 
canvas was a red rag to those who considered Papal Bulls to be 
utterance of Anti-Christ, and idolatrous images well worth 
pulling a razor and breaking a bottle over. For Joan Didion, to 
care enough to break a bottle seems like a minimum definition 
of “mattering”. Dixon makes his most persuasive case for an 
informed, mediated study of C'arly music - which he regards as 
a rough, long-term commitment, demanding stamina and a 
touch of aesthetic courage - when he stands back from the 
notes and scores and suggests something of the historical 
context out of which the music comes and which lends it its 
significance. The vogue for Hildegard of Ryngen, and for 
Gesualdo (who was restored to the canon by no less a 

aged by the fact that all three come out of cultures from which 
we are somewhat distanced. What, though, of the body of 
music that fell victim to the English Reformation, a notorious¬ 
ly haphazard and (in the bad sense) pragmatic movement that 
lacked much of the philosophical bedrock and strategic 
planning brought to the Continental schism by Luther and 
Calvin.^ Dixon is a considerable enthusiast for the work of 
Cornysh and Ludford, and for the “astonishingly complex and 

forgotten in a rush to depict the Dissolution as A Good Thing 
for English culture. Bare, ruin’d choirs, where once the sweet 
birds sang: an irritating preference for defining the well- 
springs of culture by reference to absences, elegaic gaps, 
rather than potentially refreshing sources. Didion again: 
“Ancient fountains once worked and drowned out that very 
silence we have come to expect and want from the past." 

There is always an older music to contend with and there is 
always the drag of words. Just as there is no moral or 
philosophical justification for the "knocked-down romantic¬ 
ism” that Joan Didion complained of, that desire to be rid of 
the past and begin again as a tabula rasa, so there is no way of 
making music that is not deeply implicated in the music of the 
past or in the exact historical context of its creation. It isn’t 
possible to make a White Album. ■ 


Courtney pine 

stunning new album 


Vo the eyes of creation ” 


released October 5th 
CD & CASSETTE 
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tour 


1st October - london, town & country 
3rd October - birmingham, town hall 
4th October - manchester, rlta 
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a world gone 

WOMAD 


1992 marks the tenth 
anniversary of the "W^orld 
Organisation of Music 
and Dance and its associate 
Real "World label. Last 
month, as part of the 
celebrations, a week-long 
session of music making, 
featuring musicians from four 
continents, was held at Peter 
Gabriel’s "Wiltshire recording 
studios. Jonathan Romney 
was there to watch and listen. 


On an August afternoon in Box, Wiltshire, there’s a spot 
on the lawn where if you position yourself correctly, you can 
separate out the sounds arriving in perfect sync from five 
directions. The delicate acoustic plucking to your left is 
Moroccan sinlir player Hassam Hakmoun sunk in colloquy 
with Spanish flamenco guitarist Juan Martin. From a little 
further away comes the textured throb of African tuned 
percussion as Burkina Faso group Farafina rev up on the lawn 
for visiting TV cameras. The distinctly urban rattle-and-shriek 
from the side is Simon Booth, formerly of Working Week, 
who has locked himself into a ground floor office with a 
machine full of rhythm tracks and Is peeling off an endless 
yardage of frenzied wah-wah guitar. The less distinct thudding 
and scraping from the top floor of that-quaint gable cottage is 
Nigel Kennedy getting to grip with his new incarnation as 
fusion fiddler. And dominating the mix with the litigious 
spirit they've been displaying all day, the flock of ducks who 
make up the permanent genius loci of Real World Studios. 

Real World sits in a valley between the hills around Box and 
the track for the London—Bristol fast train (“Most Real World 
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albums probably have a 125 on rhem somewhere," says the 
label's Amanda Jones). The site, straddling the proverbial 
babbling brook, is home to Peter Gabriel’s Real World 
Studios, the Real World record label, and the WOMAD 
1 affiliated to it. 1992 is WOMAD's tenth 
he second year of the Real World Recording 
Week, a transmusical jamboree in which invited musicians 
and producers (and some interested kibitzers) from around the 
world come and arrange themselves into unlikely permuta¬ 
tions, to network, create, record and consume quiche by the 
oven-load. With something like ten studios on the go — from 
the Martian-fortress mass of the Big G)ntrol Rtwm to 
makeshift consoles shunted into spare hangars — it’s an 
extraordinary setting, a pastoral idyll based around a refur¬ 
bished mill, complete with village green (although no-one's 
playing cricket) and pond life. Almost a parody of the Global 
Village metaphor, it’s causing a few musicians to wax lyrical. 
Booth, here to produce a Real World LP for Hakmoun and his 
New York band Zahar: "The 187()s British Utopian socialists 
like William Morris would look at this and say, 'This is it.’ It’s 
even a Utopian Socialist setting, with the mill. It’s the most 
productive, open, non-bullshitting rock and roll environment 
I've ever been in.” And Canadian singer-songwriter Jane 
Siberry: "It’s a real luxury. I know I'll never forget this week. 
To be exposed to so many master musicians, I feel I’m filling 
up with inspired energy. People are very open and intense 
here. You can remain in that really high state as you move 
around. A lot of people here, when they sing, they're praying. 
My music is like that too, devotional." 

On ARRivAJ., I'm looking for hints that this might 
all be too blissful to be true. Is this the Woodstock spirit gone 
global, or simply a wholefood equivalent of the beatitudes of 
rave culture? Is it something in the Box water, or just the 
artificial promiscuity of the wc^ek, in which everyone, regard¬ 
less of race, creed or recording contract, mingles in a barn-tent 
called Lulu’s Cafe, filling up on commendably fattening 
desserts, occasionally serenaded by impromptu jams from the 
next door balcony? Or is it genuinely the music world’s nearest 
thing to Rabelais’ imagined Abbey ofTheleme, the libertarian 
Utopia that first flew the banner “Do what thou wilt"? 

If you stick around, the atmosphere gets to you. There’s a 
pleasure in putting your head round any studio door at random 
and rubbernecking on the goings-on, knowing that half the 
musicians in any given room at any time are doing likewise. 
It’s a party of sorts, but an organised one, with Amanda Jones 
scheduling collaborations as tightly as necessary, and four Real 
World LPs proper being recorded, a focus for the spin-offs 
around rhem. The LPs are by Zahar; Indian mandolin virtuoso 
U Srinivas and group, produced by Michael Brook; Turk¬ 
menistan ensemble Ashkabad, with mainstream studio veteran 
John Leckie; and Farafina, splitting their album between 
Daniel Lanois and Billy Cobham. Rotating around them, we 
find Nigel Kennedy, sp>orting a rat-tailed goatee that makes 


him look like a New Age hog farmer - he's working with 
Andy Sheppard and Nana Vansconcelos, and revving up for 
WOMAD’s lOth anniversary weekend bash in Bath; South 
African reggae star Lucky Dube and band; Papa Wemba and 
his band, working improbably with producer Bob Ezrin, of 
Kiss and Alice C<x>per fame; Mike Edwards from Jesus Jones, 
ensconced in a hut out back doing mysterious things with 
N'Dour (and Donny Osmond!) producer 
i brace of poets including Michael Horowitz, 
f who needs them; funk urbanites 
, Galliano and William Orbit, whose crew 
i-progress of any c‘arly results that 
filter through; and Penguin Cafe host Simon Jeffes, working 
on some kind of systems project, about which all anyone 
knows is that it pays homage to a recently deceased guru by 
playing on the letters C-A-G-E-D-E-A-D. 

What is this - the musical answer to the cameo roster in The 
Player'f It’s heartening to know that all these musicians are 
having a swell time, hanging out with people they’d never 
normally meet, as if they’d all become students passing 
through some huge global youth hostel. But what earthly use 
is it to the rest of us? Well, it’s a more practical way for Real 
World to make records - instead of slotting an act in when 
there’s a day’s gap in a New Order session, they can coordinate 
acts’ touring schedules and lay a whole week aside, allowing 
ample time to play with the combinations. Amanda Jones: 
“It’s not a question of 'how many records can you make in a 
wc^ek?’ Under normal circumstances we couldn’t give the 

come on, just because they’re not Western musicians, why 

money. Ashkabad are getting three days and some mixing 
time - normally they'd get one-and-a-half days at the budgets 
we’re talking about. We’re able to give them more time, and 
the atmosphere is very conducive to recording.” 


providing an agreeable v 


to chink that Real World, as well as 




hit on a working practice that could filter through to the wider 
record industry (as something more controlled than the lazy, 
flatulent ‘supersession’ encounters of the 60s and 7()s). Kenyan 
singer and harpist Ayub Ogala would like to think so, but he’s 
not so sanguine. “The musicians love doing it, but for the 
companies it's a wjiste of time because they’re out to get 
instant financial gain, not to make music." But for a solo 
artist, he argues, it’s a welcome way out of the constraints of 
carrying a saleable image. "If a musicians is suddenly inspired 
by another feeling, another kind of melody, they’re stuck. 
Their record companies won't let them, their audience won't 
you can go in and play 


Maybe it’s unfair to expect anything coo radical from the 
week, which is after all simply one parr of the remarkable 
advance made over ten years by WOMAD in the field of 
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'fake Five' as comfortably as 
jazz Legend Dave Brubeck. 

The Tipo is the most spacious 
car in its class. The best in the 
band. The rear seats are indivi¬ 
dually moulded to carry three 
passengers in comfort. Touring in 
aTipo won’t turn into a jam session. 

Even if you can’t get into jazz, 
you’ll have no trouble getting into 
a Tipo. The doors open to a full 
80 degrees. 

The rear suspension design 
offers unobstructed boot space. 
With 60/40 split rear seats, it 


THERE’S PLENTY OF 
SWINGII 


swallows the bulkiest instruments 
without a performance. 

This autumn. Fiat are also 
putting a stunning new show on 
the road. The aptly named Fiat 
Tipo Take Five jazz Tour. It 
stars jazz greats Courtney Pine, 
Maceo Parker, Roy Hargrove, 
Manhattan Transfer and, of course. 
The Dave Brubeck Quartet. 

In tribute. Fiat’s designers 
kve created their own composi- 
on. The Tipo Take Five series. '• 
railable on every Tipo in the 




ROOM TO TAKE FIVE 
ING CATS. 


strong in years to come. The three 
year extended warranty’ takes 
care of what’s under the bonnet. 


range, it features five graphic 
styling options for you to choose 
from. You too can try your hand 
at putting together something 
jazzy. 

Even the finance is cool. 
0% finance is available on all 
Tipo Take Five models. 


The body is covered by a three 
year paintwork and eight year 
anti-perforation warranty. There’s 
three years’ free AA Assurance 
membership too. 

For more details call 0800 
717000 or visit a Fiat dealer. 

A jazzed-up Tipo is the perfect 
cure for the Blues. 
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Like Brubeck’s classic, the 
Tipo Take Five will still be going 
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"world music”, not least of which is opening up the debate 
about the term and its ramifications (unsurprisingly, a press 
conference with several artists bat around the associations of 
the term at some length and heatedness). Formed in 1982 by 
Peter Gabriel with journalists Thomas Brooman and Bob 
Hooton, the World Organisation of Music and Dance 
(WOMAD) kicked off with a spectacular but financially 
disastrous multi-disciplinary festival at Shepton Mallet, then 
gradually rebuilt from scratch, to the point where this year 
there will have been 15 festivals worldwide (although chroni¬ 
cally knife-edge funding means that there haw to be that many 
just to keep the organisation afloat). The globalist ethic 
WOMAD promotes may be open to accusations of incipient 
New-Ageism and utopianism, but there's no faulting the 
energy, integrity and seriousness it's maintained all this time- 
as an agency, as an educational charity, as continuing spur to a 
good barney about what we want to listen to and why. 

Real World Records, started in 1987 and supplanting the 
old under-exposed WOMAD label, has sometimes seemed the 
weak link - adventurous but academic, putting out records 
you were glad to know were in the racks but hadn't always 
wanted to listen to, a touch Olympian in style compared to a 
funkier, more hands-on concern like Globestyle. There's a 
degree of prejudice to my appraisal, of course — partly to do 

packaging, partly the association with Peter Gabriel's own 
image as a dourly respectful protector of the heritage (one of 
the earliest releases, his Passion soundtrack, was a prime 
example of how you could mix all these clashing ingredients 
and still come up with something that whiffed of aspic). 

Gabriel, of course, is not Real World, nor is he WOMAD- 
although he does have a prime input as part of Real World 
Records and as a PR figurehead. Hanging around over the 
week, hosting an ongoing come-all-ye session in his Work¬ 
room - more mainstream material with World Party’s Karl 
Wallinger - he proves as amiable and un-pop star-like a figure 
as you’d imagine, and considerably more relaxed in person 
than the belaboured agonist his solo records would suggest. 
Purism, he’s keen to stress, has certainly never been a part of 
the agenda. 

“We tried to engineer a few collaborations and forced 
marriages. The aim is not to get a brown colour in the middle, 

encourage people to get outside of their own things. 1 think 
travel is still the great means of getting through that, having 
the first-hand, one-on-one encounter with people from diffe¬ 
rent countries. A lot of us can't speak to each other except 
when we play our instruments, and then smiles break out, it's 
a language for everyone.” 

There’s still resistance in the mainstream, he agrees: 
“There’s a lot of subtle, disguised racism.” So does he see the 
Recording Week breaking through entrenched conceptions, 
blueprinting a change of practice for the one-artist, one-album 
gameplan of the industry? "That isn’t our aim, but it’s partly 


our by-product. It’s the way that wind and rain will wash away 
the rock face, that’s the way world music functions, it just 
slowly changes the shape of things. Rather than full frontal 
masculine penetrating assault, it’s a more feminine process, 
gradually making the edges more interesting and more alive, 
and allowing people some way in.” 

He’s aware of the label's academic patina, too. “Yeah, I 
would like to sec some humour in it. We don’t want to be a 
worthy academic label at all, we want to be vibrant, alive and 
kicking, fully humaniscxl entities. There’s one record I hope 
we’ll do, where different female singers from around the world 
will be presented, from Indonesia, Africa, China, all doing 
their version of Madonna. And then maybe a companion 
album of 12 Elvis impersonators, called 12 Elves." 

Certainly, dealing with cosmopolitans like Zahar —who mix 
the most rooted North African music with left-field Manhat¬ 
tan post-harmolodic funk - is a welcome blast for the label, 
just as Massive Attack’s Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan remix was two 
years ago. “We’ve always wanted to do that,” says Gabriel. 
"To get stuff that has got grooves, different ways of pulling 
people in, whether it's through the body or through the heart, 
passionate performances. I'd like lyrics to be another thing — 

together, that’s another angle I'd like to see explored.” 


Sceptical on e might be about the old myth of 
music as universal language, and all the ramifications of that; 
but what's certainly valuable about the Recording Week is the 
two-way (I 
Western m 

vice versa; everyone gets their eyes and ears opened; Zahar, a 
band straddling two worlds, gives everyone cause to double- 
take. Jane Siberry, who admits she’s rarely given a thought to 
other musics before, gets to sing a strange Gaelic raga with 
Srinivas (the result eerily reminiscent of Fairport Convention's 
“A Sailor’s Life”) and comes out reeling from the possibilities; 
while Srinivas gets to hear himself, for the first time, processed 
through Michael Brook’s array of studio treatments. Every¬ 
body - theoretically, at least - wins. 

With any luck, that includes the listener. How much will 
emerge is open to question — the first two volumes of last year's 
but in two days, I heard some remarkable 
n full flight; Ayub Ogala singing on a 
ction alongside Chinese violin 
maestro Zhao Yu; a loft jam helmed by trumpeter Dave 
Defries; Gabriel and Wallinger waxing funky; even - and you 
don’t have to believe this — Lanois slapping some unequivocal¬ 
ly rock vocals onto a greasy number about goin' down the 
motorway with the radio on. Half of it probably won’t sound 
anything like as good on record, but I guess the fresh air has a 
lot to do with it. Such a shame William Morris couldn’t make 


(A Week In The Real World, Vol. I is out now on Real World 
Records.) 
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Therf. was once a magazine called Look And Leam, a 
journal for children which specialised in educating 60s kids 
about The World.'In ai^iong all the articles about How Bees 
Live and Our Friend The Tractor, Look And Learn - and its 
eager sister/rival World Of Wonder --woxiXd indulge its fondness 
for Life In The Future pieces. By 1980, Look And Leam would 
assert, we will all be flying to school with jet packs, eating 
chicken pie pills (with rice pudding pills for afters), and living 
in huge underwater cities (where, for some unknown reason, 
we would herd dolphins together like cows). By 1990, of 
course, we would all be living on the Moon and, stood under 
huge glass domes, would be indulging in that favourite 
pursuit of people in The Future, pointing at the sky. 


TOMORROW’S 


It didn't quite happen that way. We never got the happy, 
Aryan, silver-suited world parodied in William Gibson’s short 
story The Gemsback Continuum — where the author hallucinates 
The Future as Amazing Stories predicted it and is plagued by 
giant airships and smiling blond couples who do a lot of 
pointing at the sky. In fact these days only bad science-fiction 

science-fiction opts for the rain/pollution/rusty technology 
Blade Runner type of world, where Tech Went Horribly 
Wrong. Meanwhile, World Of Wonder and Look And Leam 
folded long ago. 

But we did get some of the Future according to the Past; 
and, oddly enough, we got most of it in music. These the 
jetpack-and-chicken-pie-pill brigade would have loved: com¬ 
pact discs — silver flying saucers that play "perfect sounds"; 
Walkmans; DAT; Brian Eno; sampling; improvised music - 
like they listen to on the Ring Worlds of Sirius; and - most of 
all - Techno. Techno is exactly the sort of music you'd expect 
to be listening to in The Future; no melodies, no instruments 
made from organic materials, no playing, just the chatter of 
machines. 

In fact the most futuristic moment of all — the one that 
would convince Isaac Asimov that he had been right all along 
(had he not left us the week before it happened) - occurred (of 
all places) on Top Of The Pops a few months ago, when ambient 
dance act The Orb went on to promote their latest single. 
Instead of dancing about or singing ("Blue Room” is a slow, 
vocal-less record), the duo sat in plastic chairs and played 
three-dimensional chess while the record swirled all around 
them. Watching them it seemed that at the moment only in 
music, and really nowhere else, do we confront The Past's 


POP 

TODAY 

If The Orb are the 
sound of now, what 
does the future hold? 
David Quantick 
speculates; 

Joe Magee pictures it. 
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There have been other futures, futures based in real-life 
tendencies. In the mid 80s, I wrote an article for the NME 
which banged on about the ouroborous-like nature of pop 
music at the time. Music was becoming extremely self- 
referential, both through knowing and historically informed 
song-writing - at the time, someone like Prince was a cross 
between Mike Yarwood and Frankenstein, a rock journalist's 
dream collage of easily-spotted influences - and, more notice¬ 
ably, through technology, where entire records could be built 
from parts of other records (and these new records could be 
incorporated into other records, which in turn could be made 
into still other records, which . . .). "In the end," the article 
concluded, “pop will eat itself. 

This seemed like a plausible vision of The Future at the rime 
(and some of it actually happened, from Public Enemy to Jive 
Bunny) but as a version of the real-life future, it just didn't 
come true. The tedious old copyright laws have ensured that 
sampling as a creative form has been seriously limited; bands 
and artists continue to come through laden with the (generally 
erroneous) conceit that they're “original"; and, perhaps weir¬ 
dest of all, there actually is a band caileei Pop Will Eat Itself. 
(Their brand of punk-rock-rap-ragga-mecal is pretty neat, 
actually, but it’s not The Future.) 

Meanwhile Authenticity - worshipped with rabid fervour 
by the Musician's Union and bad rock journalists — fights 
bravely for itself. The Past - and not for the first time - is 
actually fighting The Future. The 80s increase in bands and 
artists who used synths and samplers led to a tedious corres¬ 
ponding pendulum-swing back towards “real music.” “Real 
music” is currently in the absurd hands of a band called The 
Levellers, who play fiddles, adopt a whiny fake version of the 
English folk vocal style (itself fairly majoriy bogus), dress like 
extras in a Robin Hood film and are even now probably trying 
to find a way of making their amplifiers and guitars function 
without electricity. Thc'y are the real life equivalent of Peter 
Dickinson's Heartsease books, wherein the past has risen up to 
“save" us from evil technology. 

But technology itself conspires to stop the future. The 
industry has learned to avoid redundancy by xeroxing its 
products. It recycles and it recycles in hundreds of ways. There 
are reissues — a sign of an unwell industry is the amount of 
Elvis Presley repackagings you can buy at any one time: and at 
the moment you can buy about.30. There are remakes — cover 
versions with modern rhythms also help to push the originals 
(Undercover's "Baker Street"). There are repackagings, there 
are repromotions - and there are CDs. 

Only the remotest hill farmers of the Hindu Kush cannot be 


ts of their record collection 


twice. Worse, there is now a school of thought which claims 
that CDs oxidise in a few years and your replacement collection 
will be unplayably rusty. The industry will then, it is claimed, 
introduce some new format, and the whole nonsense will go on 
again and again. Music is enabled to plod round and round 
like a zombie, dead but still walking. 

The real reason for all this, probably, is not that the 
record industry — a bunch of bastards, true, who would even 
sell their own grandmothers for a line of coke — hate new forms 
of music (they do, but then they hate old forms of music too). 

that sales are dying-except in the mega-bracket. If we had pie 
charts instead of pop charts, Jacko, Madonna, Bruce and 
Prince would take up 99% of the diagram and the other 1% 
would be an unreadably jammed sliver full of indie, techno, 
world music, hardcore and the thousand other genres that 
might make up “The Future". Music was less conservative 
during the Big Band era. 

Certainly the much-vaunted fragmentation/cross- 
fertilisation/crazy-shag-party mongrclisation of popular music 
isn’t taking place on any visible level. Techno is only popular 
on the UK dancefloor — its nearest worldwide chart representa¬ 
tion was Madonna’s dated House pastiche, “Vogue". And both 

charms of African music, the limpid strains of the koto, the 
rhythms of Indian 
"hook" (cf sitars in 
muse (cf Paul Sim 
Replacement Therapy; w( 

Pop music has never been more stale, conservative or dull. 

And the future limbering up to be like the past, without the 
good bits. It’s horrible. We don't have jetpacks, we have 
Genesis - and frankly it's not a very good exchange. Perhaps 
the best thing to do would be to ban music. Get rid of the stuff 
for a few hundred years. Have silver-clad patrols of Music 
Police locking it up in huge underground vaults on Pluto. Let 
the big record companies get proper jobs - organised crime, 
the vivisection racket. String up a few musicians here and 
there. Maybe we'd find we could do without it and turn our 
interests towards crochet or something . . . 

But that doesn’t seem very likely. Most probably we’d get 
some bloody weird music that could kill at 20 paces and would 
make Sting and his plodding ilk redundant. Perhaps this 
music would sound like Kylie Minogue, The Orb and war 

Or fruit. In any case, it’ll be worth listening to and writing 
about. That’s the future we should be working for. Roil over. 
World Of Wonder, and tel 1 Look A nd Learn the news. ■ 
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Numbers! Everything in the universe is numbers, said Pythagoras. We challenge our 
contributors, readers and acquaintances to disprove, er, explore this idea. Your lists are as 
valid as ours - so send em in! 


16 Futures & Pasts 


The Office Ambience 


Death Valley ’69 Some Youth (SST) 

Future Retrospective Jo McPhee's Po Mmic (hat ART) 
The Past Sure Is Tense Capiah Bee/heart & His 
BrfW (Reprise) 

1969 The Stooges (Hlekcra) 

1977 TAf Clash {CBS) 

1999 Prime & The Remlution (Paisley Park) 

Papua New Guinea The Puum Sound of London (Jumpin' 

Future Shock Curtis Mayfield (Curcom) 

Future Days Can (United Artists) 

Soul Party ’74 Mareo (People) 

Ancient To The Future Ar/ Ensemble Of Chicago (BYG) 
The Past Adventures Of Zydeco Honey Cup Sonny 
Shan-ock (Enemy) 

No Future The Sex Pistols (Virgin) 

Compiled by The Timehrds 


ECIM CulDeSaciCApeUa) 

Canta-loop(Flip Fantasia) Us3 (Blue Note 1! 
To The Eyes Of Creation Courtney Pine (Islan. 

Sextant Herbie Hancoik (Sony) 

The Funk Stops Here Michael Clark!PaulJack 
200% Proof Tuhhy Hayes (Mastermix) 

Black Byrd Donald Byrd {B\\ic Note) 

Dirty Youth (Geffen) 

The Right Time Etta James (WE A) 

Afox6 Ernie WattsIGilberto Gil (CTI) 
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Heaven & Earth AlJarreau (WEA) 

Nothing The Sandals (Open Toe 12") 

The Turning Point Tyner Big BdW (Verve) 
Death By Manipulation Napalm Death (Mosh pre-rel 

Compiled b) Wire staff 
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TRAVELLER 
UNDER 
HEAVY 
MANNERS 


In I 975, when he still 
had the world to 
conquer. Bob Marley 
gave what he 
considered to be his 
best interview to 
American writer 

Timothy 
White. 
This 
month, 
to coincide with the 
release of Songs of 
Freedom, a four-CD 
compilation spanni 
Marley’s entire 
career, we reprint 
the first part of that 
interview and take 
the opportunity 
to reacquaint 
ourselves with the 
philosophies of a 
master in his prime. 
Part two will follow 
next month. 





lick” was delivered by Nazi bowlers bowling off the wicket. 

During the postwar years, the term evolved to describe the 
pugilistic prowess of a ghetto tough, i.e., a rude bwai's 
knockout punch in a street brawl. When the symbiosis of 
ghetto sportsmen, hooligans and reggae musicians was 
reaching its halcyon {■>eriod with the first full flush of Bob 
Marley's stardom (thirty years since his birth during Hitler’s 
downfall), a "beast lick" had become hip street jargon for a 
professional masterstroke, an expression of top-ranking pro- 

In the fiill of 1975, Bob Marley was immersed in the 
creation of a sequel to Natty Dread - z. “beast lick" of the first 
order, uvU-sharft in its dread reggae trenchancy. The third 
album since Catch a P/re, the mainstream debut on the Island 
label that had heralded a bold new international tide in 
popular music. Natty Dread was a seamless meld of raw reggae 
and modern rock sinew. How to follow it up with a truly 
commercial beachhead without compromising his music’s 

At the time, Bob was recording at Harry J’s Studio on 
Roosevelt Avenue in Kingston, working to integrate the 1 
Threes into the Wailcrs’ increasingly rock-edged sound and 

- who’d contributed fine playing to “No Woman No Cry" - 
and local axman Earl "Chinna" Smith. Although a great fan of 
Anderson, Bob would opt for Smith because of disruptive 
friction between A1 and Wallers major domo Don Taylor, and 
Anderson would work for Peter Tosh for a sp>ell, although Al's 
solo on “Crazy Baldhead" would make it onto the completed 
track. Bob was also listening carefully to the politically 
sophisticated Rasta worldview being espoused by cohort/star 
footballer Alan Cole, which would translate into the scaring 


This was also a period during which Bob and longtime 

lot with Countryman, the legendary “natural mystic” and 
fisherman who lived on the outskirts of Kingston at remote 
Hellshire Beach. A descendant of the large numbers of East 
Indians who had emigrated from their country after Jamaica's 
slavery days to cur cane and serve as domestics on five-year 
work contracts. Countryman was the son of George Lothan, an 
impoverished irrigation supervisor based on a sugar plantation 
near Spanish Town. As a child in 1957, Countryboy (as he was 
then known) moved to a remote Hellshire encampment 
founded by an older brother and lived there in peace as a 
fisherman, selling his catch at nearby Port Anderson Beach. 

Three ensuing events would have a profound effect on 
Countryman's unfettered life-style and those of the men with 
which circumstance conspired to acquaint him; the 1958 
motorboating mishap that led the stranded twenty-one-year- 
old Chris Blackwell to Countryman's settlement in search of 

build the first formal roadway out to Hellshire, and the arrival 
by way of that new blacktop in the early 1970s of Dickie 


The four became fast friends, Countryman and his brethren 
being Blackwell’s first intimate exposure to Rasta hospitality, 
and Bob fascinated by Countryman's elemental existence (and 
the two crocodile teeth he wore around his neck as a good luck 
charm to ward off the fearsome creatures, who often got 
entangled in the fisherman's swamp nets). For Dickie's part, 
he thought the Countryman story would make a nicely 
atmospheric movie, and in December 1975 he wrote the first 
draft of the script that would become the 1982 Island Films 

Bob, Dickie, and Country would pass whole days at his neat 
shack, smoking herb, earing roast fish, and swimming. Bob 
picking out new tunes on his acoustic guitar. In Bob’s 
imagination, the folk rock of Richie Havens, the hard rock of 
Jimi Hendrix, the sassy funk of Sly Stone and Stevie Wonder, 
and the electric blues of B.B. King slowly combined with the 
rhythms of the surf and sky - and with something more: 
Countryman's mystic philosophies. A man who lived closely 
with nature, maintaining a tensile respect for its might. 
Country liked to swim past Bush Reef, as far out to sea as he 
could possibly manage, and then fight the current back to 
shore, his lungs aching as he struggled to cheat death. He also 
believed he could cause lightning to flash from the firmament 
and “walk across the sky”, and could incite the earth to rumble 
underfoot. 

In a compelling interview with me, the thirtyish Country¬ 
man recited what he advised Bob: “If a mon lives upright, ya 
can speak and make lightning, ya can speak and it is done, and 
you will command and it will stand fast, but ya have to live a 
clean life! People have to try an' live up. 

"I’ve seen a lot of little miracles in the night. I's a 
fishermon; I fish for a long while and in the night 1 see the sky 
move! Sometime ya can see for yourself - ya find t’ings jus’ 
done in front of yuh, and it looks like miracles.” 

It was in this unique milieu of influences and reasonings 
that Bob began toiling to create Rastaman Vibration. The 
following conversation took place in September 1975 on the 
front lawn of Bob’s home at 56 Hope Road in Kingston. Bob 
believed he was born on February 6, 1945, but his often 
playful conversation contained the allegorical replies and 
mischievous contortions that would later hinder further in¬ 
quiry into his personal history. 

The early-to-mid-1970s era of the evermounting Wailers 
campaign was a time span in which everything — from fact 
checks to sound checks - held a boundless potential for mixup, 
but somehow always came out all right. In Jamaica, sur- 

assessment of Countryman: "Countryman is a very wise mon. 
Well-strong. Yeah. In the eyes. Mon strong with him rights. 
He's a mon who live out on the beach, and him live like that 
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because him want to live like that. And it’s nice. He come here 
sometime, and bri.ng his youths!" 

And then Bob began playing with his own kids as our 
deliberations moved on to things musical. Six months later, 
after Rastaman Vibration had become a physical reality, I would 
see Bob again in Island Records' New York City headquarters, 
then located in the Carnegie Hall Building on West 57th 
Street. Even though he was in the company of friends and band 
members, he seemed rather tense, and very concerned about 
the reception the new LP would get. He was under the 
impression he had made a very commercial, rock-shaded 
record, but recognized he had taken a risk by giving himself 
over to a newfound faith in his support crew. "Jah nuh 
partial,” he said earnestly. “Every mon have a role to play!” 

In other words: all things contribute. And through that 
holy communion of talent, righteous intent and mystic 
revelation. Bob Marley fashioned another record that was, 
from “Positive Vibration" to “Rat Race", an unbridled beast 
lick. 

I'm told your father was a white captain in the Jamaica West Indian 
Regiment, and your mother was from the interior of Jamaica. 

That's what I heard. My mother was from Africa. 

How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

Right now from me mother, I have two brothers and one 
sister. At that time I was with my mother. But 1 don't know 
what gone before, I don't know where they all are, ya know? 

Where in Jamaica did you grow up? 

Me grew up from in the country, in the woods, to the city, 
ya know.^ A place named St. Ann's. That's the garden parish, 
they call it the "Garden Parish”, and now me grow in 
Kingston, from Barry Street, den to Oxford Street, to Regent 
Street, and then to Trenchtown. Me lived in Trenchtown from 
1958 to 1961. Then all over. 

When did you start playing guitar? 

Well, never 1 really take it seriously, see? Most times I just 
take up a guitar and 1 just play like ah, but I never really used 
to do no recordin’ — until the musicians that was really playin' 
the music at that time, they get so ripped off that they would 
play no more. And so was getting no good music again. So we 
start playin’ it ourselves. 

Is it true that Desmond Dekker, your boyhood friend, was cheated 
from the start by the record producers? 

[Nodding]. Quite likely. Quite likely, mon. They steal you 
every time. Hear me! mark some album before me, before 1 
knew Island. That was because I in England, and that's why 1 
don't get to meet Island, and yet Blackwell's from here. Well, 
the thing is, imagine a company like Trojan now, and there's 
three album from me that me don't know about. Unnerstand? 
That's why some guys get knots. Kinky. 

When you grow up as a youth, you know, you see people 
and meet people and talk to everybody and everybody show 
you a smiling face because you is a youth. But when you grow 
up come now, it something else that go on, because the same 


people that used to laugh is the same people that now go 
“Vrrrr [grumbling]." You know? So, there’s plenty to fill up the 

Everybody get ripped off. Every time. Three album! I don't 
think them have any more stuff. They can’t do that, ’cause 
them play out what them have. That was kinda recently, but 
as yet it’s been a lickle while. 

What performers did you admire as a youth? Jimmy Cliff has told 
me about Jamaican kids listening to Fats Domino and New Orleans 


Yeah, them music it used to pass through, ya know? Most 
of my music listenin’ - ya mon! Yah see, my people was always 
amongst bars. You have jukebox and you always have music 
going on. 1 remember we used to have plenty, plenty music. 
And one time a show with Brook Benton came down here. 
Brook Benton and Sarah Vaughan, me saw. Dinah Washing¬ 
ton - I think it was Dinah Washington. Like, they all show 
up: Nat King Cole, Billy Eckstine, ya know? Even Frank 
Sinatra and Sammy Davis, in a certain period of my time, like 
when I was living in Oxford Street. 

But when I was living in Barry Street I used to hear things 
like “Jim Dandy to the Res-cue!", "A-Bony Moronie", “What 
Am I Livin' For", “Don't Break Your Promise to Me". Heavy 
music. That was Barry Street. We go to Regent Street and me 
hear things like [sings] "Show me-a, show me-a, gimme look 
out, bail-me-out." And some work with a guy named Danny 
Ray. That tye of music. Because the type of people me stay 
with is them time a music them deal with. Then we go down 
to Regent Street now, and there me hear Brook Benton. 

whole heap of lickle other music come on one time strong. 
Then me go to Trenchtown and starting listenin' to jazz. 
Except me couldn't understand it [laughter], ya know what I 
mean? After a while me get to understand it, and me meet Joe 
Higgs and Seeco, who schooled me. And me get to understand 
the feelin’. Me try ta go in the mood of a mon that's blue, to 
understand the t'ing what them do. To get to understand the 
feelin’ they express. 

How many children do you hatni? Sei'en? 

Yeah, and got one coming too. It don't take plenty, you 
know what 1 mean? It just take a nice girl who don’t take no 
birth control, [laughter] You know what 1 mean? Sexual 
intercourse is an advantage, [much laughter] Me have four boys 
and three girls. The eldest one is about eight, or seven. Sexual 
intercourse is a lovely t’ing. 

Do they like music? 

Yeah, them musicians. Them grow up and play music, as a 
natural thing.’ Is righteousness Jah will reward us. Children is 
wonderful, a part of my richness. Important to keep every 
thing natural. If we live in truth, eat ital food and love. 

Aww, but them higher people in the government should 
clean up the dumps and slums and feed my people, our 
children! [looks at front-page story in Jamaica Daily News about 
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children in garbage dump on Causeway Road\ I read the paper and 

wouldn’t fL like I feel: that this place is NOT Jy home’. I 
want to leave with my children. I don't want to fight the 

helpless people and turn them into the Gun Court. You 
understand? Evil police business. 

Them guys are crazy. The way I feel about the Gun Court is 
that the mon who plan it, he have so much money and him 
hate black people so much, see ya walk down the clean street, 
poor with your feet dirty, and say, “Ah! You must die!" 

Whai do you think of all the urban renewal and business 
development taking place in New Kingston? Willjanutica become like 
the island of Manhaiian? 

Do you know what you're saying? One time they show me a 
plan that they had for Kingston - and that’s Manhattan, New 
York, New York! I mean, if you go down to Harbor Street 
there, and look good, there's some high building, and you say, 
“What's really happening here? Who’s coming in, putting a 
lot of weight upon the earth?” And big sky scrape going up. 

With urban dmelopment comes urban sterility. 

Thar’s what’s happening mon. Money mon, moneee! Is 
plenty things them people don’t know. Is plenty wisdom them 


got no end. You can start all over again. Numbers. They don't 

then you’re tost. Because it don’t have no end. So plenty people 

shit don’t have no end. Ya know. It’s just madness. Weirdness. 
Weird situarion. 

What tracks have you completed [for the forthcoming Rastaman 
Vibration LPV 

Yah, we have one called "Jah Live”. Them on the news say 
that our God is dead. Bur, you know, is them don’t 

chase those crazy baldheads outta town. That’s about the 
system and the things what happen around here. Like, for 
instance, we build the cabin, we plant the corn, our people 

Ain’t nuttin’ else we could do. We can’t stand and let them 
bury us. Enough of that sheeei'. You know what 1 mean? 

continued on page 73 


ri association with the 


Jazz Cafe 


presents 

new directions from London ’92 


A unique two-night event at London’s Jazz i 
Wednesay 
Nitiisi Sawhney 
The Soul Immioraimxs 
Anita Carmic;hael 
Red Out Loud 
Thursday 
Mistura 
David Jean Baptiste 
Grand Seuret 


iafe showcasing the stars of tomorrow today 

' October 

Indo-Jazz Trance Grooves 
Tough street soul 
Soaring jazz vocal 
Jazz fusion with attitude 

October 

Tat in Jazz Braziliance 
Electrifying acoustic jazz 
Slamming big band workouts 


Catch these artists and many more on the New Directions From London cassette, 
FREE* with the October issue of The Wire — the monthly with the most music. 


Supported by The Arrs Council 

The Jazz Cafe: 5-7 Parkway, London NWl. Tel: 071 284 4358 
‘This offer applies to UK readers only 
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Reviews across the spectrum! 
Stockhausen to The Birthday 
Party, Henry ‘Red' Allen 
to Jean-Paul Bourelly, 
Sinead O’Connor to 
Margaret Thatcher ■ ■ . 



Who you gonna call? 
Headhunters! Herbie Hancock 
wigs out, the Rainbow, 1974 
(picture: Paul Wood). 
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Heroes I Anti-Heroes 
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Loose Ends' Steve Nichol played trumpet and . recognise that the survivors of those distant 
keyboards on The Jam's Tht Gift - but when occasions, Mulligan, U-wis and Bill Barber 

it came to getting teal pop star promotional (tuba), perform with greater subtlety. The 

clout behind you, colour was still a factor. So newcomers equally interpret the scores with 

even as they established the blueprint for complete sympathy, then each player follows 

not get the back-up it should've done. It's contributions are maybe the most striking 

not the input of a high-class posse of celebra- because his readings of the ensemble parts, 

toty knob-twiddlers (Gangstarr, Sly and while fully recognisable as his, plainly echo 

Rebbia and Frankia Knuckles among tbein) Konifa s spifit, and his sslnSj^fhough ^ually 


sort of gag response to Sonic Youth's often- 
stated intent to cover the whole of The 
Beatles' While Album:' As with all the best of 
Pussy Galore's work, the apparent frivolity of 

ly. The rant in "HC Rebellion ", in which the 
Jon Spencer and Julia Cafritz seems to break 

sexual equality ever, even when you find out 
if‘s actually Cafritz reading from the letters 
page oiMaxinum Rock n' Roll. 
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Compiled by the British Library National Sound Archive (NSA), in 
association with The Wire, This is the definitive 6000-entry index to a 
decade of informed comment and provocative opinion. 

The Wire Index has been derived from the NSA’s POMPI database, which 
is published actually by the British Library as POMPI: popular music 
periodicals index. This includes interviews, features, obituaries and major 
book reviews which have appeared in almost 100 current jazz and pop 
magazines since 1984. 

To mark The Wire’s 10th birthday/100th edition, the NSA Jazz Section has 
revived the “Wire file", expanding it to include Soundcheck — more than 
4000 record reviews covering a very wide musical spectrum (a useful guide, 
by the way, to the NSA’s own collection activity over the same period of 


The Wire Index is now available, price £8.00 (-1- 95p p&p). Cheques made 
payable to The Wire, or credit card payments giving full billing address and 
expiry date to be sent to: 

ROSHMI KHASNAVIS 
THE WIRE 

Namara House, 45—46 Poland Street, London WIV 3DF 




call 071 589 and ask to speak to Chris Clark or Paul Wilson. 
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CLASSIFIED RATES ARE: Sitmithns facanl 
and track £1 per word, private adverthm ^Opper 


£15 per column centimeter for both private and 



LINN AXIS TURNTABLE - hearyokr 

£509). Call Ian on 0926 316261 

WANTED tnplayable condition: ANTHONY 
BRAXTON - For Alto. Silence. Recital Paris 
7/. Donna Im. Four Compositions 73. Uveal 
Moers Festival (gs-oup): JIMM Y GWFFRE - 
The Train and the River. Free Fall: ENO - My 
Squeichy Ufe: BRUCE COCKBURN - Hoop 
Dancer full length demo, live recordings: 
STREETNOISE doable live Ip: E \ ’ELESS IN 
GAZA instrumental Ip. Asking prices to Rupert 
Uydell. 37 Portland Street. Exeter. 

Devon EXl 2EG. 

FAIR ENOUGH. The WIRE gave its hundred 
best records but what about you? Young enthusiast 
slowly building up collection would like a feu- 

anything still available you feel must be owned. 
Very cosmopolitan tastes. Thank you. James de 
Winter, 12 Brookfields. Mill Road. Cambridge. 
CBl 3NW(()223)410715 


WANTED Miles Davis. Isle of Wight L. P: 
Miles Davis 1991 World Tour T-shirt; 
V.S.O.P. ReeichForlheSkyJap. LP;Jeff Berlin 

Weather Report Hatana Jam: John Scofield Flat 
Out. 

Ken Macleod. 1 5 Rashieglen. Northbarr. 

Erskine. Renfreu shire P08 6EP. Scotland. 


THE DADDY VIBE ORGAN Presitige 


Near mint period 60 's C3 organ 

Split cabinet, fully wired bass pedal hoard & 
fas required; 

on 0252 838304. 


16 TRACK RECORDING STUDIO, with 
desk. 2 Tascam Reel to Reels. Cassette deck. 

Graphic Equaliser. Microphones and stands, etc 
6211, 10a.m.-4p.m.ueekdays. 


PRISONERS OF THE EARTH, come out! 
Contributors wanted for a fanzine which covers 
Politics. Film. Music, Literature and Ufe in 
general. The Editorial favours imaginative 
honesty over dull journo-speak - let the voice of the 
street be heard! You've got good taste, buthaivyou 

Robin. Flat D. 11 UighSt, London WCIH 
9EW or phone him on 071-383 39W. Typed 
uvrk prefered, if not. clearly uritten - include 
SAEfor returns. Under the paving stones, the 
beach-dig? 


INDUSTRIAUEXPERIMENTAL label? Fed 

Manchester radio station MCR presents 
STEELWERKS, attempting to cover the complete 
history of the germ - Neubauten to Nine Inch 
Nails. Throbbing Gristle to Thrill Kill Kull. 
Broaden our horizons while expanding your 

ux-lcomed. For more info contact!send product to 
RiclsardSmith, 2. Vale Close. Dronfield. 
Sheffield. S186SF. tel. 0246412051. Nobeat 


RARE JAZZ records for sale. Write fora free 
list. Lorenzo Pitten, via Verdi 37. 20059 

“THE TRUE musician must fully understand the 

SEMI DISPLAY VideaHy clips of any Gypsy 
Jazz Guitar-Fapy Ufertin. Waso. Raphael 

wanted video offilm "I Start Counting". Tel: 
0222 700 343-Gary. 


RECORD REVIVALS 7. Northway. 
Scarborough YOU IJH. Blues, Jazz. 



JAZZ MAGAZINES. Approx 450 back issues 

plus postage at cost. Call Ray on 0706 31597. 


WANTED: Cormponcknce with collectors 
interested buyinglselUngltrading LPsICDsITapes. 
Looking for rare European releases, for example. 
Art Ensemble of ChicagolGo Home iGallauay 
GB(y00502}; Black Artists GrouplUt Paris. 
Aries 1973 (BAG 324000J: Sun RalLiveat the 
Gibus (Fnnch Atlantic 40540). Aiy main 

of Jazz, and also many iiorld musics, especially 
African. Caribbean and Brazilian. I haitan 

minded individuals. Please write to Anthony B. 
Rogers. P.O. Box 256. Us Alamitos, CA 
90720. LI.S.A. 

FOR SALE: Jazz and blues books, nutgazines 
and postcards. SAEfor details to D. Smith. 54 
Green Rd.. Hall Green. Birmingham. B28 
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Cage continued from page 21 


I'm glad he did: "1 don’t expect anyone to be persuaded by my 
ideas in my lifetime. But 1 think my music's beautiful now. 
No. No! I shouldn't have said that!" 




composing to attend such festivals, he said: “I'm composing all 
the time. And I like to be where I am.” ■ 


Eno continued from page 24 


contribute to the conversation in some nice way, some useful 
way, and to then get cch(X.*s of that coming back laterone. So 
when people say, 'Don't you get a bit fed up when The Orb 
(let's say) is ripping you off?' 1 think, 'No, I don't at all, it’s 
very flattering really.' It’s like being quoted years later - 
someone saying, 'Yes, that was worth doing.' And it's making 

■' E s () . s a socially respomibk artist, has tu'o bask tasks: to 
en}!,a^e our hearing in not'd nays, and to provide objects for our new 
world. He dm both, splendidly" - Tom Hull. Village Voice, 
1976. 


1 I n N ' T ask him a single question I'd intended to. I 
didn't ask him - this man so in favour of fiction, of pretence, 
of art as the try-out zone for life's little trials — if he actually 
did reclaim Duchamp's most famous readymade for its origin¬ 
al, low, life-affirming, bladder-relieving purpose. If capital¬ 
ism has reduced all value to price, is it of account that money 
itself - blinking electronic ink — also only exists through 
consensus hallucination, in the virtual world of currency 
confidence? Do all peddlers of value turn into confidence men? 
Is the anecdote history or fable? Is an interview still part of art, 
or is it where real life begins? It must be “culture'': after all, we 
certaintly didn't have to do it. Or am I being directed again? 


■■ 0 s /• Ai -A ,v ' s nirvana is another man's map" - from the 
Hew York Times 1979 review csi Music For Airport. ■ 


Marley continued from page Si 

we plant the corn. And we build the country. Yet, you have 
guys that look for Rastaman and say, “You know Rasta, deh no 
good!” It's our sweat they walk on every day! Our blood and 

You feel that Jamaicans don't share in Jamaica's wealth. 

Is like all that. For two thousand years now. 

When will it change? 

Does the whole world ever change? Because God shall 
bound the Devil again, in the Bottomless Pit. Ya know? The 
Devil shall be cast into the Bottomless Pit. And there'll be no 
more.remembrance of him. Is the people gotta live right, ya 
know! People going to live right, mon. If all the people upon 
the earth ever died off, and the generations start again, where 
the people just have to live right — is no way we can continue 
like this. It don't pay. 

You see, for instance now. Sit down here, right? And I 
think - you dig it? Gotxl. 1 move half of what I think, yuh 
unnerstand? Like other people do the same thing. But if you 
live right, mon, and you doing right, then - when me come to 
you me don't supposed to be a bad vibration as you can treat 
me foolish. You supposed to have so much power that if you 
was ever the Devil you’d have to arm yourself and listen to 
what I say, because I have the right vibrations. 

It’s like, in Jamaica now, you can go into a yard where 
there's bad dogs. Bad dogs bite ya. Now, you can go in there 
and this dog, him just glance at yah and him can feel afraid 
because him can pick up your vibration, and him no want to 
go on with you right away. So him know if him cah attack you 
{laughter'] or him know if you're cool. That's just like people. 

Righteousness must win. That's what I can't really, I really 
couldn't go around and say, “Yes them can do that,” because 
them can't do it! Is you make them do it. Ya know? Is you 
really make them do it. [laughter] 

When did you become a Rasta? 

Well I ever was, ever is, and ever will be, Rasta. 

Are you intent on spreading the Rasta creed in your music? 

Well, a thing like that. What is righteousness rule the 
c*arth. It goes that there are two things on the earth: good and 

right, yar Rasta, and if you live wrong you’re the Devil. Yuh 
unnerstand? 'Cause it just two t’ings, just two elements. One 
care and one don't care. You know what 1 mean? But with the 
Last Days in time, plenty things are happening, you know. 
Who will hurt, who will decide Rasta and who will decide to 
be the Devil. There is only two things — good and bad, 
negative and positive. g 

This interview with Bob Marley is taken from Rock Lives 
(Omnibus Press £14.95) by Timothy White, who is also the 
author of Catch A Fire, a biography of Marley. Reproduced 
with permission. The Songs Of Freedom 4-CD set is available 
now on Tuff Gong/Island and will be reviewed in next month's 
edition of The Wire. 





THE WRITE PLACE 


presents 
A tribute to 
JOHN CAGE 

5.9.1912-12.8.1992 

We asked musicians worldwide co give us their thoughts on his passing. 


As a milestone in the history of Western Music, John Cage has 
been a great influence to all of us contemporary composers, 
and he will still be. Personally, he was a good friend and a 
good cook. I will never forget the meal and laughs we had a 
couple of months ago which was to be our last time together. 


"There's nothing to say and we’re saying it." (Or, did he say, 
“there's nothing to play and we’re playing it’’?) But he shone a 
light into some very murky places and showed us what was 
wrong with music. And he showed us some of the things we 


John Cage was perhaps the most visible "elder statesman" I 
have ever met, showing up at all kinds of shows, always 
looking forward. I love the entire book for prepared piano - for 
the way these pieces sound firstly, as well as their genesis. Why 
haven’t the Town Hall Concert records been re-released? Those 
great metal percussion pieces! 

I once heard Cage, when asked what records he listened to, 
reply that he never listened to a record more than once. This 
struck me — each listening experience unique, too much in the 
world to hear to indulge in repetition. Yes, I thought, all 
records should be put aside and we should listen to the sounds 
in our yards! We spend too much time with the same ones 
going around and around. 

LEE ranalix)/5ow/V Youlh 


He signed for music as a moral, liberating force. In the 50s, 
Cage was one of the first composers to give European 
musicians a sense of self-permission, to allow them to follow 
their own artistic consciences. He promoted freedom of 
thought as opposed to a particular way of thinking. He was a 
genuinely humble man. And great company. 

JOHN tii.bury/AMM 


No musician, professional or amateur, from whatever wing of 
New Music, from jazz or pop, should be able to string two 
notes together without an awareness of John Cage's aesthetic. 
Shame on them if they do. 


Cage constantly collected rocks during his travels and made 
scores by tracing them onto staff paper. Once, when I picked 
him up at the airport for a performance, he treated me to his 
signature head-thrown-back, fly-catching, silent laugh, and 
told me what the porter said when he tried to lift Cage's 
suitcase: “Waddaya got in here? R<x:ks?” 

SUSAN Band Of Susans 


John, besides being a remarkable musical thinker, was a man 
of tremendously generous spirit and was for countless younger 
composers a mentor and example. By his life and music and 
writings he gave permission to many of us to find our own 
voice and discover a new world of music for ourself. 
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